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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS TBY LIFE.” 
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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 387.) 

The subjects of conversation among the Qua- 
kers differ, like those of others, but they are 
not so numerous, neither are they of the same 
kind, as those of other people. 

The Quaker conversation is cramped or fet- 
tered for two reasons, first by the caution that 
prevails among the members of the society rela- 
tive to the use of idle words, and secondly by 
the caution, that prevails among them, relative 
to the adapting of their expressivns to the truth. 
Hence the primitive Quarkers were persons of 
few words. 

The subjects also of the Quaker conversation 
are limited for several reasons. The Quakers 
have not the same classical or philosophical 
education, as those of other denominations in 
an equal situation in life. This circumstance 
will of course exclude many topics from their 
discourse. 

Religious considerations also exclude others. 
Politics, which generally engross a good deal of 
attention, and which afford an inexhaustible 
fund of matter for conversation to a great part 
of the inhabitants of the island, are, seldom in- 
troduced, and, if introduced, very tenderly 
handled in general among the Quaker-society. 
Ihave seen aged Quakers gently reprove others 
of tender years, with whom they happened to 
be in company, for having started them. It is 
hot that the Quakers have not the same feelings 


as other men, or that they are not equally in- 
terested about humanity, or that they are in- 
capable of opinions on the changeable political 
evehts, that are passing over the face of the 
globe, that this subject is so little agitated 
among them. They are usually silent upon it 
for particular reasons. They consider first, that, 
as they are not allowed to have any direction, 
and in many cases could not conscientiously 
interfere, in government matters, it would be 
folly to disquiet their minds with vain and 
fruitless speculations. They consider again 
that political subjects frequently irritate people, 
and make them warm. Now this is a temper, 
which they consider to be peculiarly detrimen- 
tal to their religion. They consider themselves 
also in this life as but upon a journey to an- 
other, and that they should get through it as 
quietly and as inoffensively as they can. They 
believe again with George Fox, that, “ in these 
lower regions, or in this airy life, all news is 
uncertain. There is nothing stable. Bat in 
the higher regions, or in the kingdom of Christ, 
all things are stable: and the news is always 
good and certain.”* 

As politics do not afford matter for much 
conversation in the Quaker-society, so neither 
do some other subjects, that may be mentioned. 

In a country town, where people daily visit, 


* There is always an exception in favor of conver- 
sation on politics, which is, when the government 
are agitating any question in which their interests 
or their religious freedom is involved. 
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it is not uncommon to observe, whether at the 
card or at the tea-table, that what is usually 
called scandal forms a part of the pleasures of 
conversation. The hatching up of suspicions 
on the accidental occurrence of trivial cireum- 
stances, the blowing up of these suspicions into 
substances and forms, animadversions on char- 
acter, these, and such like themes, wear vut a 
great part of the time 8f an afternoon or an even- 
ing visit. Such subjects, however, cannot en- 
ter where Quakers converse with one another. 
To avoid tale-bearing and detraction is a lesson 
inculeated into them in early youth. The 
maxim is incorporated into their religion, and 
of course follows them through life. It is con- 
tained in one of their queries. This query is 
read to them in their meetings, and the subject 
of it is therefore repeatedly brought to their 
notice and recollection. Add to which, that, if 
a Quaker were to repeat any unfounded scandal, 
that operated to the injury of another’s charac- 
ter, and were not to give up the author, or make 
satisfaction for the same, he would be liable, 
by the rules of the society, to be disowned. 

I do not mean to assert here, that a Quaker 
never says a harsh thing of another man. All 
who profess to be, are not Quakers. Subjects 
of a scandalous nature may be introduced by 
others of another denomination, in which, if 
Quakers are present, they may unguardedly 
join. But it is certainly true, that Quakers are 
more upon their guard, with respect to scan- 
dalizing others, than many other people. Nor 
is this unlikely to be the case, when we con- 
sider that caution in this particular is required 
of them by the laws of their religion. It is 
certainly true aiso, that such subjects are never 
introduced by them, like those at country tea- 
tables, for the sole purpose of producing con- 
versation. And I believe I may add with truth, 
that it would even be deemed extraordinary by 
the society, if such subjects were introduced 
by them at all. 

In companies also in the metropolis, as well 
as in country towns, a variety of subjects afford 
food for conversation which never enter into 
the discourse of the Quakers. 

If we were to go into the company of persons 
of a certain class in the metropolis, we should 
find them deriving the enjoyments of conversa- 
tion from some such subjects as the following. 
One of the company would probably talk of the 
exquisitely fine manner in which an actress 
performed her part on a certain night. This 
would immediately give birth to a variety of 
remarks. The name of one actress would bring 
up that of another, and the name of one 
play that of another, till at length the stage 
would become the source of supplying a subject 
for a considerable time. Another would prob- 
ably ask, as soon as this theatrical discussion 
was over, the opinion of the company on the 


subject of the duel, which the morning papers 
had reported to have taken place. This new 
subject would give new fuel to the fire, aud 
new discussions would take place, aud new ob- 
servations fly about from all quarters. Some 
would applaud the courage of the person who 
had been killed. Others would pity his hard 
fate. But none would censure bis wickedness 
for having resorted to such dreadful means for 
the determination of his dispute. From this 
time the laws of honor would be canvassed, and 
disquisitions about punctilio, and etiquette, and 
honor, would arrest the attention of the com- 
pany, and supply them with materials for a time. 
These subjects would be followed by observa- 
tions on fashionable head-dresses, by the rela- 
tion of elopements, by the reports of affairs of 
gallantry. Each subject would occupy its own 
portion of time. Thus each would help to swell 
up the measure of conversation, and to make 
up the enjoyment of the visit. 

If we were to go among persons of another 
class in the metropolis, we should probably find 
them collecting their entertainment from other 
topics. One would talk on the subject of some 
splendid route. He would expatiate on the 
number of rooms that were opened, on the 
superb manner in which they were fitted up, 
and on the sum of money that was expended 
in procuring every delicacy that was out of 
season. A second would probably ask, if it 
were really known, how much one of their 
female acquaintances had lost at faro. A third 
would make observations on the dresses at the 
last drawing room. A fourth would particu- 
larize the liveries brought out by individuals 
on the birth-day. A fifth would ask, who was 
to have the vacant red ribbon. Another would 
tell how the minister had given a certain place 
to a certain nobleman’s third son, and would 
observe, that the whole family were now pro- 
vided for by government. Each of these 
topics would be enlarged upon, as successively 
started, and thus conversation would be kept 
going during the time of the visit. 

These and other subjects generally constitute 
the pleasures of conversation among certaia 
classes of persons. But among the Quakers, 
they can hardly ever intrude themselves at all. 
Places and pensions they neither do, nor can, 
hold. Levees and drawing rooms they neither 
do, nor would consent to, attend, on pleasure. 
Red ribbons they would not wear if given to 
them. Indeed, very few of the society know 
what these insignia mean. As to splendid 
liveries, these would never occupy their atten- 
tion. Liveries for servants, though not ex 
pressly forbidden, are not congenial with the 
Quaker system; and as to gaming, plays, 
fashionable amusements, these are forbidden, 
as I have amply stated before, by the lawe of 
the society. 
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It is obvious then, that these topics cannot 
easily enter into conversation, where Quakers 
are. Indeed, nothing so trifling, ridiculous, or 
fisgusting, occupies their minds. The subjects 
that take up their attention, are of a more solid 
and useful kind. There is a dignity, in general, 
in the Quaker-conversation, arising from the 
nature of these subjects, and from the gravity 
and decorum with which it is always conducted. 
It is not to be inferred from hence, that their 
conversation is dull and gloomy. There is often 
no want of sprightliness, wit, and humor. But 
then this sprightliness, never borders upon 
folly, for all foolish jesting is to be avoided, 
and it is always decorous. When vivacity 
makes its appearance among the Quakers, it is 
sensible, and it is uniformly in an innocent and 
decent dress. 

In the company of the Quakers a circum- 
stance sometimes occurs, of so peculiar a nature, 
that it cannot be well omitted in this place. It 
Sometimes happens, that you observe a pause in 
the conversation. This pause continues. Sur- 
prised at the universal silence now prevail- 
ing, you look round, and find all the Quakers 
in the room apparently thoughtful. The his- 
tory of the circumstance is this. In the course 
of the conversatiun the mind of some one of 
the persons present has been so overccme with 
the weight or importance of it, or so overcome 
by inward suggestions or other subjects, as to 
have given himself up to meditation, or to pas- 
sive obedience to the impressions upon his 
mind. This person is soon discovered by the 
rest on account of his particular silence and 
gravity. From this moment the Quakers in 
company cease to converse. They become habit- 


ually silent, and continue so, both old and | 


young, to give the apparently meditating per- 
son an opportunity of pursuing uninterruptedly | 
the train of his own thoughts. Perhaps, in the 
course of bis meditations, the subject that im- 
pressed his mind, gradually dies away, and ex- 
pires in silence. In this case you find him re- 
suming his natural position, and returning to 
conversation with the company as before. It 
sometimes happens, however, that, in the midst 
of his meditations, he feels an impulse to com- 
municate to those present the subject of his 
thoughts, and breaks forth, seriously explaining, 
exhorting, and advising, as the nature of it per- 
mits and suggests. When he has finished his 
observations, the company remain silent for a 
short time, after which they converse again as 
fore. 

Such a pause, whenever it occurs in the com- 
pany of the Quakers, may be considered as a 
devotional act. For the subject, which ocea- 
sions it, is always of a serious or religious 
nature. The workings in the mind of the 
weditating person are considered either as the 
ofispring of a solemn reflection upon that sub- 





ject, suddenly and almost involuntarily as it 
were produced by duty, or as the immediate 
offspring of the agency of the spirit. And an 
habitual silence is as much the consequence, as 
if the person present had beeen at a place of 
worship. 

It may be observed, however, that such pauses 
seldom or never occur in ordinary companies, 
or where Quakers ordinarily visit one another. 
When they take place, it is mostly when a 
minister is present, and when such a minister is 
upon a religious visit to families of a certain 
district. In such a case such religious pauses 
and exhortations are not unfrequent. A man 
however may be a hundred times in the com- 
pany of the Quakers, and never be present at 


one of them, and never know indeed that they 
exist at all. 


(To be continued.) 





Extract of a letter from the venerable JAMES 
Mort, of New York Yearly Meeting, to 
JosEPH TAcort, dated 10th mo. 17th, 1813. 


Pure, unmixed Gospel ministry is certainly 

an inestimable favor to mankind, and would 

| that I could say all ours was such. Will it be 
safe to affirm that the greater part is pure ? 
| The well meant disposition to be doing good, 
r fear operates strongly on too many, so that 
the quiet resigned state of mind, that sincerely 
adopts the language “not my will, but thine 
| be done,” is not sufficiently experienced, so as 
to wait for the clear openings of right ministry, 

| and therefore there is a moving too lightly and 
superficially. The effect of this kind of preach- 


rf compared with that which is pure, may 


bear somewhat the comparison of John’s bap- 
tism to that of Christ's. I am not disposed to 
place this defect of the ministry all upon the 
shoulders of those who are termed little preach- 
ers, but to divide it between them, and our one 
and two hour preachers. The views of those 
who care for the ministry should be well agreed 
in what should be encouraged, and what not ; 
for while one puts the stamp of sterling, and 
another of base alloy, on the same thing, a re- 
medy will not easily be found. The like diffi- 
culty attends the habitual kind of singing tone, 
which accompanies the ministry of even some 
of our worthies, as some Friends consider it as 
adding dignity and weight to ministry; while 
others view it as almost laying waste the service 
of some. It was asked after a meeting lately 
by a young person who had never before at- 
tended our meetings, “‘why our ministers 
preached and sang at the same time.” But 
many of us become habituated to it, and are 
scarcely sensible of it, while strangers know not 
how to account for it. And is there not some- 
times too much time spent in apologies, preface 
and introductory remarks by some ministers, 
which may tend to beget impatience in the 
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hearers? There is another error which we 
have advices against, but yet has become 
habitual with some preachers: endeavoring to 
impress upon the aucience that their com- 
munications are divinely sanctioned—an error 
of no small consequence in my view, for how 
often after something of this kind bas been 
asserted, do we sorrowfully hear before the ser- 
mon ends, that which we have no reason to 
suppose the divine Spirit ever dictated. 


—__ ——__ -—~0r- — - 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MARTHA ROUTH. 
(Continued from page 390.) 


3d of 8th month, First-day. About noon the 
wind became more still, and gave us an oppor- 
tunity of sitting down quietly together; and, 
through the renewings of our Heavenly Father’s 
love, it was rendered a contriting season. As 
I lay in bed, I had been tenderly looking to- 
wards my dear friends at home, gathered in our 
own meeting, not without some apprehension 
that their minds might be turned towards us ; 
and my heart seemed to salute Zion’s-travellers, 
secretly breathing to the God and Father of all 


our mercies, that they with us, and we with ; 


them, might witness the continuation of pre- 
servation ; which desires I have no doubt are 
acceptable to Him, who is the blessed author 
of all good, and who, in uvspeakable loving 
kindness, hath been near to sustain my mind, 
when outward strength and health seemed much 


induces me to think if I was master of a vessel 
{ would not bring many. 

On Fifth-day morning, several went out of the 
cabin to see the mast of a French man of war 
floating near us, the account of which made my 
heart sad, in considering that probably many of 
our fellow creatures had sunk with the wreck 
of the vessel ; and how entirely repugnant the 
ground work of such desolation is to the nature 
of His kingdom, who came not to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them; that I got an attend- 
ant to read me that most excellent of all ser- 
mons, preached by our blessed Lord on the 
Mount. His doctrine astonished those who 
heard him, setting forth the nature of that 
peaceable government he was about to set up; 
but how few of the sons of men have been will- 
ing to understand his counsel, or follow his 
example, who, ‘when he was reviled, reviled 
not again, and who was led asa sheep to the 
slaughter, or as a lamb dumb before his shear- 
ers, opened not his mouth.” But ah! how 
widely different are the actions of many who 
profess the Christian name in the present day, 
who are destroying one another by every engine 
and artifice that fallen nature, through the sug- 
gestions of the enemy of souls, can invent fur 
their destruction. 

Third-day, the 12th. Sitting alone near 
dark in my little cabin, dear S. Emlen came 
down from walking the deck, and had to dis- 

ense the language of encouragement amongst 


to fail. I have thought the redaction of! us; like a well instructed scribe from the hea- 


bodily powers, under suffering, is not without 
instruction, for it leads into a disposition to try 
the foundation we are upon, and to appreciute 
the blessing of knowing there is One that. stand- 
eth sure, having, in the language of Scripture, 
this seal, “The Lord knoweth them that are 
his ;” and if this evidence is mercifully vouch- 
safed to me, through the course of the passage, 
however attended with bodily trial, I humbly 
trust my soul will be enabled to say, it is 
enough. 

We have two captains on board, who mess in 
the cabin, and appear quiet, steady men, setting 
a good example to the mariners, from whom I 
have not heard of any unbecoming conduct or 
expressions proceeding, which L think well 
worthy of observation of those exercised in the 
like trying occupation. Our steward or cook 
is a black man, named Quares Bailey. He was 
brought from Guinea, and sold as a slave to the 
person from whom he received his latter name. 
His bonds were broken, through the interest of 
William Rotch, Jr. He is a man of distin- 
guished quietude, and ready to oblige all in his 
power. We have live stock, sheep, goats, pigs, 
geese, ducks and fowls. Several of the latter 
have died, and others appear sickly, and don’t 
thrive ; so that these poor animals seem to have 
their portion of suffering as well as we, which 


venly treasury, bringing forth things new and 
old, which drew me forth out of my closet to 
hear, and participate in the feeling of it. 

The early part of Fourth-day morning the 
wiod freshened, and we went about six knots 
an hour, the vessel keeping a moderate motion, 
that I have nothing to complain of, either in 
body or mind, though the latter hath felt more 
secretly pressed down than at some other times, 
yet I trust not forsaken; for I have felt united 
to the few who are diligent in the attendance 
of our week-day meetings, who I have seemed 
to look at scattered in their respective seats; 
and desires have been raised that none should 
be discouraged or drawn aside from meeting 
together, when bodily health is afforded, bring- 
ing a sacrifice of that which costs them some- 
thing; yet Low little do we render to God of 
that which is his due, in the most diligent at- 
tendance of our meetings both on First and week 
days? I trust a remnant know this, and are 
engaged to offer a daily sacrifice. 

I have often looked toward my valued fellow 
laborer, John Thorp, in the bond of the Gospel, 
in our own meeting, in that fellowship which 
hath united our spirits in worship, and rai 
desires that the Lord on High might strengthen 
his little ones, on whom we had cause to be 
lieve his anointing oil was poured forth, that 
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they might offer to Him the turtle doves or 
young pigeons, as He might see meet to call 
for them, similar to the disposition cherished in 
that dignified but meek and humble leader of 
the tribes in days of old, who said, “‘ Would 
to God that al) the Lord’s people were pro- 
phets,” &c. 

Second-day, 18th. This evening the vessel 
continued much in motion, and we remained 80 
till towards morning, when the wind changed ; 
and for a short time we went nearly eight 
miles an hour. The tossing of the night and 
little sleep made me feel very languid. My 
mind was much proved, though not with fear 
of our safe landing, but under a renewed search- 
ing of heart, respecting the embassy I was 
going upon; and much solicitude was raised in 
me, that I might so experience preservation, as 
to bring no dishonor to the cause. Being thus 
humbled, my feelings were relieved by such an 
effusion of tears as I have not often shed; and 
I remembered, to some instruction and profit, 
the interesting farewell salutation of a beloved 
friend and younger sister: “ Let thy Urim and 
thy Thummim be with the Holy One of Israel, 
and all thy wants will be made known unto 
Him.” In a little time I seemed refreshed, 
both in body and mind, and evidently felt in 
this proving season the help of the spirits of 
fellow travellers, to whom I am nearly united 
in our present allotment together, so that I 
found that I had much to be thankful for. 

On Sixth-day morning, 29th, when about to 
rise, our quictude was interrupted by informa- 
tion that a ship about three miles to windward 
had made a signal of distress; and on its near 
approach, appeared to have lost part of her main 
mast. Our captain laid to, in order to let her 
come up with us, with the humane intention of 
rendering assistance, which disposition I could 
not but commend when men are at peace one 
with another; but at atime like this, | thought 
it required great clearness of judgment to know 
what was best to be done; and the little I felt 
was entirely against stopping to aid that vessel, 


in like manner as when I was engaged in the 
congregation of his people in the last meeting 
I sat in London, that we might be preserved 
out of the hands of unreasonable men, which 
favor is still mercifully granted; for after our 
sails were set, we had a fresh breeze, and they 
seeing we outsailed them, though not more than 
a mile distant, tacked about toward England 
and left us; for which I believe feeling minds 
were humbled in thankfulness. 

In a little time we were quite becalmed, and 
had that been permitted at the critical junc- 
ture, they might have come up with us, for 
they were not then out of sight. 

31st, First-day. In the morning about ten 
o'clock, we quietly sat down together as hereto- 
fore, and had cause humbly to acknowledge 
that our Heavenly Father owned us, by the 
breaking of bread, and the opening of counsel 
through his servants to the states of those pre- 
sent. Dear John Wigham, in a particular 
manner, has been rendered an instrument of 
instructive labor to the seamen. We had also 
| another meeting in the evening, and we have a 

hope, that the latter part of our voyage may be 
attended with less hindrance to quietude from 
contrary winds; our meeting together on Fourth- 
day morning was then proposed. 

Fifth day. We have felt .a remarkable 
change in the air these few days, the weather 
being much colder, and the water a different 
color. This evening we saw a large island of 

ice about a mile off, supposed to be brought 
from Davis’ Straits. 

Sixth-day. On the grand bank of New- 
‘foundland. The captain sounded, found forty 
fathoms water; about seven lay to, and put out 

fishing lines, but did not catch anything. Saw 
{the Good Intent from Dartmouth, in Nova 
| Scotia, one of the mates and some of the men 
| being desirous to go to her put out the boat, 
not without some reluctance on the part of our 
friend, W. Rotch, who was very anxious lest 
they should come to any damage. 1 was glad 
when they got safe back, for the boat seemed 





as it was possible that not ouly such appearance | at times so covered by the waves, that I scarcely 


and the signal that was given, but much more 
might be done treacherously to decoy. When 
the captain perceived it was a ship of war with | 
two tiers of guns, he hoisted sail to make the 
best of his way, and their conduct did not wear 
a kind aspect, for they fired after us four times ; 
twice the balls came so near as to be heard | 
whistling along the water. 
Though in feeling the attention of my mind 
drawn inward, I was somewhat revewedly 
strengthened and confirmed in a hope that no 
material harm would be suffered to reach us, 
yet it was a great trial of faith, &c., and some I 
tenderly loved seemed to feel it so much, that 


| 


durst look at it. They took a present of rum 
and porter, and brought back thirty-five codfish, 
some supposed to weigh fifteen pounds. 


(To be continued ) 
— 








If we depend on our frames and feelings, we 
draw {rom a summer brook, instead of the well 
of living waters. Pleasing experiences are cor- 
dials, but faith furnishes soul’s food. 

niaienaeipndiiceanen 

To be true to God and to the thoughts of His 
Presence all day long, and to let self occupy as 
little as possible of our thoughts ; to care much 
for His approval, and comparatively little for 


all within me was moved, and my soul bowed | the impression we are making on others ;—to 
Q supplication to our alone Almighty helper, | feed the inward light with oil, and then freely 
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allow it to shine,—this is the great secret of 
Edification. é 





—— — +e + 
From the unpublished History ot Fnends, by 8. M. Janney. 
VOL. IIl., CHAP. XIV. 


NOTICES OF PROMINENT MINISTERS IN 
AMERICA. 
(Continued from page 388.) 

Evan Thomas was born in Montgomery 
County, Maryland, in the year 1738. At an 
early age he was solemnly impressed with re- 
ligious feelings, and was often deeply affected 
in reading the journals and other writings of 
the early Friends, in which are recorded their 
trials and sufferings for conscience sake. These 
serious impressions were afterwards nearly ob- 
literated by familiar association with unsui:able 
company, and his affections being gradually 
alienated from the Author of his being, were 
too much engrossed with the perishing things 
of time. Ambition for distinction in the world 

_ took possession of bis mind, and, during the 
exciting discussions which preveded the revo. 
lutionary war, he was chosen delegate to the 
first convention held at Annapolis. The mea- 
sures adopted by that body, appearing in his 
view not inconsistent with the principles of 
Friends, received his support. But, through 
divine grace, his understanding was opened 
clearly to perceive that the measures he was 
promoting would eventually lead to open war, and 
he immediately withdrew from any further par- 
ticination in them. Although he was returned a 
delegate to the second convention, he declined 
serving. To relinquish the flattering prospects 
of worldly honor that had opened before him 
caused a severe conflict between inclination 
and a clear sense of duty; but the required 
sacrifice was made, and he found in the peace 
of mind that ensued an abundant recompence. 

As every act of obedience to the divine will 
prepares the mind for further enlightenment, 
he was led to perceive that the practice of 
slaveholding, in which wany Friends as well as 
other colonists were then concerned, was incon- 
sistent with Christia:. principles, and he accord- 
ingly manumitted those of the African race in 
his possession. This compliance with duty not 
only brought peace co his mind, but opened the 
way for efficient service in the church. From 
this time he became a regular attendant of 
meetings for worship and discipline, and was 
soon laid under the necessity of testifying to 
others what the Lord had done for him, in 
order to encourage them in the path of 
righteousness. He bure a clear and decided 
testimony against the use of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage, which by consistent ex- 

ample he sustained to the close of his life. 

During the revolutionary war he suffered great 

loss of goods in support of his testimony to the 
peaceable character of Christ’s kingdom, as well 


as for refusing to take the oath of allegiance, 
and for declining to pay taxes levied fur the 
support of the war: 

Ip the love of the gospel he was often en- 

gaged to travel abroad, and appoint meetings 
among Friends and others, effectually laboring 
in the Lord’s vineyard. He possessed strong 
powers of mind, and a highly cultivated under- 
standing. In the exercise of his ministerial 
gift he was concise, clear and convincing, and 
being courteous in his manners, he generally 
gained the respectful notice and regard of those 
to whom his labors were directed. He felt a 
deep sympathy for the Indians, and evinced his 
interest in their welfare by visiting some of the 
tribes northwest of the river Ohio, then a wil- 
derness country. With advancing years his 
devoiional feelings continued to deepen, and his 
lamp burned brightly to the last. He died in 
1826, in the eighty-eighth year of bis age. 
* James Thornton was born in Buckingham- 
shire, England, about the year 1727. In his 
twenty-third year he embarked for America, 
and settled in Bristol, Pennsylvania. The fol- 
lowing year he travelled to New England with 
Jonah Thompson, a minister from England, 
then on a gospel mission to Friends in the colo- 
nies. On his return from this visit he married, 
and removed to a farm near Byberry meeting- 
house, bringing with him from Bristol a certifi- 
cate “recommending him as a Friend whose 
conversation was exemplary, and with whose 
ministry Friends had unity.” 

His services in the work of the ministry, 
both at home and abroad, were highly appreci- 
ated, and his judgment in the exercise of the 
discipline was considered superior to most 
others. Job Scott, who visited him in the lat- 
ter part of his life, speaks of him as being 
“alive in the everlasting truth—grown up to 
the stature of a man in Christ, and into the 
heavenly authority and establishment, as a pil- 
lar in the temple of God that shall go no more 
out.” He died in 1794. 





A HAPPY HOME. 


A pleasant and sensible writer says that in a 
happy home will be no fault-finding, overbear- 
ing spirit—there will be no peevishness nor 
fretfulness. Unkindness will not dwell in the 
heart or be on the tongue. Qh, the tears, the 
sighs, the wasting of life and health, strength 
and time, of all that is most to be desired in a 
happy home, occasioned merely by unkind 
words! The celebrated Mr. Wesley remarks 
of this that fretting and scolding seem like 
tearing the flesh from the bones, and that we 
have no more right to be guilty of this sin than 
we have to curse, and swear, and steal. Ina 
perfect, happy home all selfishness will be re- 
moved, Even as “Christ pleased not himself,” 
so the members of a happy home will not seek 
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first to please themselves, but will seek to please 
each other. 

Cheerfulness is another ingredient in a happy 
home. How much does a sweet smile, emana- 
ting from a heart fraught with love and kind- 
ness, contribute to render a home happy! How 
attracting, how soothing is that sweet cheerful- 
ness that is borne on the countenance of a wife 
and mother! How do the parents and child, 
the brother and sister, the mistress and servant, 
dwell with delight on those cheerful looks, those 
confiding smiles that beam from the eye and 
burst from the inmost soul of those who are 
near and dear. How it hastens the return of 
the father, lightens the cares of the mother, 
renders it more easy for youth to resist tempta- 
tion, and, drawn by the chords of affection, how 
it induces them with loving hearts to return to 
the parental roof. Oh, that parents would lay 
this subject to heart—by untiring effort they 
would so far render home more happy that their 
children and domestics shall not seek for hap- 
piuess in forbidden paths. 

From the Methodist. 
THE LAY PREACHER. 
“Thou compassest my path.”—Psa.ms. 


That man’s path is pervaded by the Eternal 
One, that he is never alone, whatever solitude 
surrounds him, is a truth almost too mighty for 
feeble human conception. Darkness cannot 
shut him out from that holy companionship, the 
waste of waters cannot isolate him, the moun- 
tain top finds him in the same blessed company, 
and there is no fleeing from His presence. 

Happy the child with whose first teachings 
were mingled the essential truth of God’s omni- 
presence, for the lesson will gain strength io 
his expanding miud. Once iwbued with the 
belief that God is about his path, that He 
dwells with him in the still retreat of domestic 
love, that in his school and in his play, at all 
times and in all places, his only efficient Friend 
is near, and he is safe amid life’s temptations, 
strong to bear and brave to suffer. 

The child thus trained bears with him into 
life’s later duties the lesson that others must 
learn amid the disadvantages of pressing and 
engrossing cares; and the one has a safeguard 
in the perilous paths which all tread, that 
the other has not until won through many 
struggles. 

‘Thou compassest my path!” How full of 
encouragement and consolation is this thought. 
Misfortune may press with unrelenting force, 
sickness may lay its paralyzing band upon 
manly strength, the heart broken and bleeding 
may bend ubove the unpitying grave, but the 
spirit is not alone in its hour of sorest need, for 
the good Father is near, offering the support of 
His unfailing arm. 

And what a tower of strength is this convic- 


tion to those so easily led by example, whether 
it be good or evil. If it be the ruling idea of 
life, the weak become strong, and the strong 
are impregnable to the assaults of the tempter. 
A holy fear blends with the love that permeates 
the heart and lays its restraining hand upon 
the upheaving passions; and in the abiding pre- 
sence of the Holy One the soul must lay aside 
all its disguises and clothe itself in the garments 
of unsullied virtue. Compassing his path, read- 
ing his motives, scanning his deeds, keeping 
ward and watch through all the cireumstances 
of life, knowing the soul better than it knows 
itself, such is He who called man into being, 
assigned his task work on earth, and bestowed 
on him the crowning gift of immortality. 

Unseen, though manifest in all His works, 
unheard, yet recognized through the multitu- 
dinous voices of nature, appealing to no sense, 
yet acknowledged by the purest convictions of 
the heart, such is He whom the devout heart 
loves, venerates, trusts, and from whom it 
gathers all the hopes that light up the world 
eye hath not seen. 

To be loved by such a friend is worthy man’s 
highest ambition. Fame, wealth, friends, may 
disappoint, the eye may become dim, and the 
ear deaf, the limbs may refuse their office, but 
the love of God is more than sufficient to coun- 
terbalance all these evils. From the fujness of 
His resources He is able to pour the sweet 
waters of consolation into the cup of life, and 
He gives back, Oh, how much more than He 
receives, of love, which makes earth’s darkest 
places bright with heaven’s own effulgence. 

He compasseth my path! Man hears Him 
in the spring winds, calling to the yet sleeping 
flowers, and in the thunder that leaps from 
cloud to cloud with its resounding bass; it 
would seem as if He spake in the ocean’s majes- 
tic murmurs, in the cataract’s wondrous melody, 
in the echoes that come from the grand old hills, 
while all flowers that bloom bear precious wit- 
ness to His marvellous skill, and are the pen- 
ciled tablets of His unutterable love. 

He compasseth my path! Yea, though it 
lead to the valley of death, he never forsakes 
His child, but He rather draws nearer as the 
light of earth grows dim. The light of His 
love alone can dispel the darkness of the tomb, 
and woe unto him who has never tested that 
love while life wore the brightness of its morn- 
ing and noonday. Reach out, even in the dark, 
in faith and love, and the hand will be taken 
and the wanderer guided into the heaven of 
eternal rest. . H. J. L. 





HOW TO BUILP A HAPPY HOME. 

Six things are requisite. Integrity must be 
the archirect, and tidiness the upholsterer. It 
must be warmed by affection, lighted up with 
cheerfuluess; and industry must be the venti- 
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lation, renewing the atmosphere, and bringing 
in fresh salubrity day by day ; while over all, 
as a protecting canopy and glory, nothing will 
suffice except the blessing of God. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 2, 1865. 





THE TesTIMoNy AGAINST OATHS.—William 
Penn, in his Treatise on Oaths, quotes numer- 
ous passages from the writings of Tertullian, 
Justin Martyr, Cyprian, Eusebius, Origen, and 
others, to prove that the primitive Christians 
understood and observed the obligation to re- 
frain from the taking of oaths. In our own 
Religious Society the testimony against the im- 
position of oaths has, since its organization, 
been one of its distinguishing characteristics. 
Two hundred years ago George Fox apparently 
stood almost alone in England in bearing this 
testimony, for adherence to which, and other 
important principles, many of our early Friends 
suffered contumely, imprisonment, persecution 
and death. 

The testimony against the taking of oaths is 
founded upon the immutable basis of eternal 
Truth, and no sophistry nor argument can in- 
validate the divine command in regard to it. 
Jesus, after adverting to the Mosaic prohibition 
of perjury, emphatically declares: ‘“‘ But I say 
unto you, swear not at all—neither by heaven, 
for it is God’s throne; nor by the earth, for it 
is his footstool ; neither by Jerusalem, for it is 
the city of the Great King; neither shall thou 
swear by thy head, because thou canst not 
make one hair white or black. But let your 
communication be yea, yea, nay, nay; for 
whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.” 

This testimony, we also find, was clearly de- 
fined and enjoined by the apostle James : “ But, 
above all things, my brethren,” says he, “ swear 
not; neither by heaven, neither by the earth, 
neither by any other oath ; but let your yea be 
yea, and your nay, nay, lest ye fall into condem- 
nation.” ° 

In the political world of the present day 
there is an administration of oaths to thou- 
sands of persons, who use them as the vehicle 
for the receipt of favor, or for securing the 
rights of citizenship, and who, we may believe, 
often secretly perjure themselves, by pronounc- 
ing the prescribed form with their lips while 
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the heart does not assent. A knowledge of this 
fact should induce in the members of the 
Society of Friends an increase of watchful care 
to avoid anything like a compromise of that 
testimony, for the upright bearing of which 
our early Friends suffered so greatly ; and may 
no sacrifice be considered too great, if by mak- 
ing it the cause of Truth can be promoted. 

Though the character of our political institu- 
tions is adverse to bringing men into outward 
suffering for conscience sake, yet the obligation 
is none the less imperative to neglect no op- 
portunity of properly manifesting our practical 
belief in this righteous testimony. 


—_—- soo 

Diep, on the 12th of 8th month, 1865, at Burling- 
ton, N. J., Grorae Yarpiey, eldest son of James 
and Mary J. Martin, in the 13th year of his age. 


——, on the 12th of 8th month, 1865, in Philadel- 
phia, Davip Knieut, in the 72d year of his age. 

, on the 20th of 8th month, 1865, Mary Suet- 

MIRE, in the 67th year of her age; a member of the 

Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green St., Philad. 


, on the 24th of 8th month, 1865, Samven 
Bacon, in the 74th year of his age ; belonging to the 
same meeting. 


——, on the 24th of 8th month, at the residence 
of its grandfather, Dr. David M. Davis, Philadelphia, 
Mary B., daughter of William and Ellen M. Wattson, 
aged 18 months. 

, at her home in Frederick Co., Va., on Second 
day, 14th of Eighth month, 1865, Tacy Branson, wife 
of Joseph Branson, in the 67th year of her age; a 
member and Elder of Hopewell Particular and 
Monthly Meetings. 

This dear friend was a great sufferer for four 
years, her sight having failed with her health; but 
she bore her suffering with patient resignation, and 
closed her earthly career as one falling asleep. 


, on the 17th of Second month, 1865, of heart 
disease, Mary S. Lukens, aged 62 years and 26 days, 
wife of Benjamin Lukens, of Warren Co., Ohio. 

The subject of this notice was a life-long member 
of the Society of Friends. She was a kind neighbor 
and an affectionate wife and mother. 


, on the 4th of Eighth month, 1865, of con- 
sumption, at his residence near Freeport, Harrison 
Co., Ohio, Witt1am Extmor Griest, aged 40 years. 
He was an exemplary member of Freeport Monthly 
and Short Creek Quarterly Meetings. 


,on the 16th of Seventh month, 1865, after 
an illness of about three weeks, Tuomas Fawcet, @ 
member and Minister of St. Clairsville Particular 
and Plainfield Monthly Meetings. We may truly 
say that he was one of the pillars of the Churcb, 
and the aspiration goes forth that his mantle of inno- 
cence and obedience, and of love to God and man, 
may rest upon those who remain and have wit- 
nessed his devotedness to the cause of truth and 
righteousness in the earth. 


——_—__ + sen —____ 


A meeting of the Executive Board of Friends’ As- 
sociation, for the Aid and Elevation of the Freed- 
men, will be held at Race Street Meeting House, on 
4th day afternoon, 6th of 9th month, at 3} o’clock. 

Wituiam Cansy Bippxe, Secretary. 
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The General Quarterly Meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of Friends, within the limits of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, for promoting subscrip- 
tions to Swarthmore College, will be held on 6th 
day morning, 8th of 9th month, at 11 o’clock, 
at Race Street Meeting House. The attendance of 
the members, or reports from different sectioas of 
the Yearly Meeting, is desirable. 

Jos. M. Truman, JR., Clerk. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The following are extracts from a letter writ- 
ten by Anthony Benezet, to a young woman in 
Philadelphia. It was evidently composed when 
his mind was very seriously affected with the 
subjects contained in them. A few hours be- 
fore the death of that great and good man, she, 
to whom the letter was addressed, called to see 
him ; and unexpectedly, amid the agonies of his 
expiring moments, he enquired if she had the 
letter in her possession. She answered in the 
affirmative. He informed her, that the concern 
which had long ago rested on his mind, then 
returned with renewed weight; and he was im- 
pressed with a serious belief, that on some future 
occasion she would~ find it to be her duty to 
publish some extracts from it. He therefore 
requested her not to permit it to be lost; 
adding, that he felt confident that it would one 
day be somewhere productive of benefit. 

Agreeably with his departing request, the 
young woman to whom the letter was written 
had some parts of it published, about twenty 
years after his death, in a publication called 
the “Evening Fire Side.” I have thought 
that perhaps its republication in the columns 
of “ The Intelligencer” might be productive of 
benefit, as the subjects treated upon in the let- 
ter should be of deep interest to the young 
people of our Society, among whom there ap- 
pears to be many, who are too ready in follow- 
ing the foolish and ever-changing fashions, 
which prevail in the world. 8. B. F 


Greenwich, Conn., 6th mo. Ist, 1865. 

My prEarR , L have of late been much 
engaged in thought; and indeed what serious 
mind can refrain from mournful reflections, 
when we consider, on the one hand, the purity 
of our profession, and on the other, have to 
observe the general behaviour and appearance 
of young women, and the insensibility they 
manifest, when treated with on these important 
subjects! I trust, my dear friend, from the 
apprehension I have of thy sensibility and kind 
disposition, I may mention my thoughts on this 
Interesting subject, with expectation of tender 
sympathy from thee; rather than danger of 
giving thee any offence. I have remembered 
the apostle’s injunction, “That Christian women 
ought to be arrayed in modest apparel, not costly, 
but with sobriety and shamefacedness ;” I have 
also had to think of the nature of the gospel— 
the conduct, dress, food, &c., of him who was 





greater than any of the prophets, even John, 
the forerunner of Christ; I have remembered 
the birth and situation of our blessed Saviour 
himself, his submitting to the most humbling 
appearance, eveh to be laid in a manger, and 
when grown up, declared his coming was in the 
form of a servant, not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister. “‘ Behold,” says he, “I am 
amongst you as one that serveth;” “ Jeaving us 
an example,” saith the apostle, “ that we should 
follow his footsteps ;” but how different from 
the example of the Lord, are the conduct and 
views of the greatest part of our young people, 
notwithstanding it is indispensably necessary 
that such as are desirous to follow Christ in 
the regeneration, should behave in their eloth- 
ing, &c., in such a manner, as will best enable 
them to answer the sober ends of an industrious, 
frugal life, a life of affection and care, not 
only in their own families, but as sisters and 
friends, as nurses, spiritually and temporally, to 
many who may suffer for want of their assist- 
ance. 

Doctor Cave, in his account of the first Chris- 
tians, tells us, “ They were exceedingly careful 
to avoid all such things as savored of costli- 
ness and finery, choosing such as expressed the 
greatest lowliness and innocency.” And that 
our ancient Friends understood the apostle’s 
advice in its full extent, appears beyond all dis- 
pute, from what William Penn says in his Re- 
flections and Maxims, viz., “If thou art clean 
and warm, it is sufficient, for more does but 
rob the poor, and please the wanton.” 

If every expense which might be spared is 
vainly wasting that which properly belongs to 
the poor; and every conformity to vain aud 
foolish fashions is to please, and indeed often 
meant to allure the wanton; what can be said 
in defence of the appearance of so many of our 
young women? so contrary to that bumble, 
self-denying state of service, which, as followers 
of Christ, is required of them; choosing to ap- 
pear as mistresses, as ladies, delighting them- 
selves like the false church, in sitting as queens 
to be looked at and admired, rather than capa- 
citated to fulfil the sober ends of life in the 
service we owe one to another. 

From a sense of the prevalence of these evils, 
how can the sincere lovers of truth but mourn— 
deeply mourn—even over many of those, who 
esteem themselves, and are esteemed, as mocder- 
ate, comparatively with others ; the softness and 
delicacy of their clothing, more adapted to 
pagan kings’ palaces, than Christian pilgrims’ 
cottages; the putting on of their apparel too 
manifestly calculated to allure the wanton. 

To these things may be added, that most ab- 
horrent practice, formerly used, and now come 
again in fashion, of causing their clothes, even 
their rich silks, &c., to trail on the ground; 
which, thou mayest remember, was a matter of 
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80 great concern to our dear friend Daniel 
Stanton; an evil which appears to me to be of 
a very deep dye, as it isnot a sudden start of 
passion in the vain mind, but a deliberate act, 
which requires time and consideration ; hence 
it may be truly termed (though I believe not 
considered as such, by many in the practice) 
an act of open rebellion to every impression of 
grace, as well as an act of the greatest ingrati- 
tude to Him who permits them to use and 
enjoy the most delicate and nice apparel; 
(though I believe it is in his wrath, as he an- 
swered the desire of the Israelites, when they 
lusted for flesh.) 

I have been sorrowful to observe so many 
manifest such ingratitude, as to throw off all 
consideration of delicacy and neatness, and 
only because it is the fashion,—because the 
god of this world (the devil), the prince of the 
power of the air, who rules in the children of 
disobedience, calls to follow his fashions, they 
should conform to that which is in itself so 
odious, so destructive, so contrary to every 
sense of reason and neatness, what shall I call 
it? Indeed it is in itself more expressive of 
that folly and corruption, in which the human 
heart is capable of running, than words can set 
forth. 

If our dear young women would take these 
things into serious consideration, it may pre- 
vent that, which, in a solemn time, may give 
them inexpressible pain. I remewber the case 
of a young woman with whom I had repeatedly 
treated on these subjects, but to no purpose ; 
when in a consumption and near her end, I 
was desired ‘to visit her, and was informed, 
that she wanted the company of serious people, 
and had requested her mother not to admit 
those who indulged themselves in the fashioa- 
able dress of the times; being assured that all 
who appeared thus, could not afford her the 
comfort she wanted. 

This will certainly be more or less the case 
with every individual at such a trying hour, 
except sunk into stupidity or seared into hard- 
ness of heart. Sentiments of this kind I earn- 
estly wish may be enforced upon our young 
women ; that they may consider the nature and 
design of the Christian religion, the high pro- 
fession we make, that the eyes of thoughtful 

people are upon us, that they mark and despise 
us for our inconsistency ; and above all, what a 
blessing, and matter of joy it will be to the well 
disposed youth, in a future day, to reflect, that 
they have, to the utmost of their power, by their 
conduct, held up the hands of their parents 
and friends, in strengthening the little good 
that remains amongst us. 

Don’t think I say too much on this subject ; 
for it is indeed a matter of the greatest weight, 
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and ought to be laid open in its fullest light ; 
in which I am encouraged, from a hope that 

































the sensible youth will so far see its reasonable- 
ness, and necessity, as to become advocates on 
behalf of the cause of truth. 


, I wish ever 





With near affection, dear 


to remain thy real friend, 


ANTHONY BENEZET. 





THE GOOD OLD DAYS. 


The following amusing description of the 


condition of things in the last generation is 
given by Sydney Smith: 


“A young man, alive at this period, hardly 


knows to what improvements of human life he 
has been introduced ; and I would bring before 
his notice the following eighteen changes which 
have taken place sinee I first began to breathe 
in it the breath of life—a period amounting 
now to nearly seventy-three years : 


“Gas was unknown. I groped about the 


streets of London in all but the darkness of a 
twinkling oil-lamp, under the protection of 
watchmen in their grand climacteric, and ex- 
posed to every species of depredation and in- 
sult. 


‘“‘T have been nine hours sailing from Dover 


to Calais before the invention of steam. It 
took me nine hours to go from Taunton to 
Bath before the invention of railroads, and I 
now go in six hours from Taunton to London. 
In going from Taunton to Bath I suffered be- 
tween 10,000 and 12,000 severe contusions 
before stone-breaking Macadam was born. 


“T can walk, by the assistance of the police, 


from one end of London to another without 
molestation ; or, if tired, get into a cheap and 
active cab, instead of those cottages on wheels, 
which the backney coaches were at the begin- 
ning of my life. I had no umbrella; they were 
little used, and very dear. 
water-proof hats, aud my hat has often been 
reduced by rains into its primitive pulp. 


There were no 


“ T could not keep my small-clothes in their 


proper place, for braces were unknown. If I 
had the gout, there was no colchicum. If I 
was bilious, there was no calomel. If I was 


attacked by ague, there was no quinine. There 


were filthy coffee houses, instead of elegant 
clubs. Game could not be bought. There 
were no banks to receive the savings of the 
poor. The Poor Laws were gradually sapping 
the vitals of the country; and, whatever mise- 
ries I suffered, I had no post to whisk my com- 
plaints for a single penny to the remotest corner 
of the empire; and yet, in spite of all these 
privations, I lived on quietly, and am now 
ashamed that I was not more discontented, and 
utterly surprised that all these changes and in- 
ventions did not occur two centuries ago. 

“T forgot to add that, as the baskets of stage- 
coaches, in which luggage was then carried, had 
no spring, your clothes were all rubbed to 
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pieces ; and that even in the best socicty one- 


third of the gentlemen, at least, were always 
drunk.” 


From the “ Saturday Review,” 
FEMALE INTELLECT. 
(Concluded from page 396.) 


If the female mind be naturally receptive but 
not criative, it is manifest that any amount of 
power in the way of merely understanding and 
appreciating does not imply any proportionate 
power of original discovery. Such a mind 
wants a start from without to make it begin 
anything, and the utmst to be expected from 
it is to take in what is set before it. It will, in 
its highest form, be able to develop and to apply, 
to recognize instances and parallels, but not 
strictly to discover anything. Such a mind 
will take a keen delight in working out the 
application of a law, though the law would 
never have suggested itself without external 
help. ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

But this is by no meansall. In such a mind 
as we have described, though the receptive 
power is predominant, the creative power is not 
Wholly dead ; it exists, but it exists only under 
the control of the receptive. Though it does 
not originate, it develops; though it does not 
discover, it applies. And to develop and to 
apply are actually exercises of the creative 
power, although in one of its lower forms. But 
ordinary female education does what it can to 
check the growth of even these lower forms of 
the creative power. We are not here speaking 
so much of what is taught as of how it is taught. 
It really does not so much matter what the 
subjects of education are, as what the manner 
of teaching them is. The gre.t point is that 
whatever is taught should be taught ia an in- 
telligent and scientific way—that is, really, as 
we set forth in a former article, in the easiest 
and simplest way possible. Boys and girls 
alike learn some languages and some portions 
of history, but there is generally a difference as 
to the particular languages and the particular 
portions of history selected for each. This is a 
question of detail upon which we will not now 
enter. It is enough that some portion both of 
history and language is required in both cases 
Now how are girls—we speak of the mass of 
girls, not of any who are exceptionally favored 
—taught history and ‘taught language? Too 
commonly in a way which is enough to disgust 
them with history and language, and with all 
serious study of any kind. History is presented 
to them as a mass of names and dates and de- 
tails to be learned by heart. Intelligent women 
have told us how they were set to say a page of 
history, and how a deviation from the mere 
words of the author, a deviation which might 
show real appreciation rather than the contrary, 
Was dealt with as a ‘‘ mistake,” equal in enor- 





———————— el 


mity to the grossest error as to the main facts. 
All that makes history really fascinating and 
ennobling, all that invests with dignity the 
great drama of man’s moral and political exist- 
ence, is hardly ever set before them. Our 
daughters are for the most part fed upon the 
driest and weakest of abridgments and compen- 
diums ; the works of the great modern historians 
are often as utterly unknown to them as the 
original authorities themselves. We read with 
wonder—with wonder on more grounds than 
one—that, when Gibson was a novelty, the 
Decline and Fall was the common book to see 
on ladies’ private tables. On how many such 
tables should we now find the works of Grote or 
Merivale or Milman? And, whea women do 
get beyond the dry bones of Mrs. Markham and 
Richmal Mangnall, it is too often only to get 
filled with some partizan dogma adopted without 
rhyme or reason—some article of faith that 
King Edward was a bloody tyrant, or that King 
Charles was a blessed martyr. As for language, 
we need not speak at large about that, having 
lately made its teaching the subject of a special 
examination. It is enough to say that German, 
if taught intelligently, might serve some of the 
objects of Greek, while Greek itself, if taught 
as girls are commonly taught French or Ger- 
man, would convey very little intellectual train- 
ing. Asall these things are commonly taught, 
we do not wonder that most young women 
throw away all thoughts of serious study the 
moment they are out of the schoolroom. To 
them study simply means a lifeless drudgery 
which we cannot be surprised if they are re- 
joiced to bid farewell to. But, if it is not 
wonderful, it is not therefore the less lament- 
able. ‘ We do not want them 
to make study the main business and ambition 
of their lives. But we do want those women 
who have any intellect at all, to cultivate those 
powers of intellect which God has not given 
them to be wasted. A woman must be busy 
indeed who cannot find some few hours in each 
day for real mental work of some kind. So to 
do doubtless requires some effort, perhaps some 
self-denial. It requires a methodical arrange- 
ment of the day, it requires resolution to tear 
oneself away from petty temptations. But where 
there is a will there is away. Jn an unmarried 
woman the plea of want of time is ridiculous. 
All that is needed is that time should be spent 
instead of being wasted, arranged instead of 
frittered away. The day is long enough for 
something besides crochet and croquet and 
and novels and small-talk. It is long enough 
for something besides parish visiting and “ eccle- 
siastical dissipation.” A married woman of 
course has plenty todo. But she has not more 


to do than her husband or brother, engaged per- 
haps in a laborious office or an absorbing profes- 
‘sion. And howmany men engaged in such offices 
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and such professions do contrive to cultivate lite- 
rature and scholarship alongside of them. Dr. 
Arnold and Sir George Lewis are the two most 
illustrious examples; but many and many a 
smaller man has honestly and profitably done 
the same thing on a smaller scale. And many 
a woman may do what, in her position, is the 
same. The house of the scholar or the scientific 
man need not be less orderly, nor the manage- 
ment of his children less effective, because his 
wife finds some hours of the day to qualify her- 
self to be, not his guide or his teacher, but his 
intelligent and appreciating companion, in some 
sort even his critic and his adviser. 


snceienllpnretee 
From “Village Life in Switzerland.” 
Any account of Village Life in Switzerland 
would be incomplete, without mention being 
made of the lessives, or large lye-washings, that 
each family has twice a year, in spring and 
autumn. From the infrequency of these wash- 
ings, it may be supposed that the people must 
possess a large quantity of linen, mostly home- 
spun, of all descriptions, and that after lying 
dirty several months, it must take a more than 
ordivary amount of labor to make it clean again ; 
so that the preparing for a lessive, the actual 
work itself, and the getting up of the linen, is| 
in every household about the most important 
domestic business in each half year. For a 
large one, six washerwomen are required, and 
they are such important aud much desired per- 
sonages, that they must be engaged some time 
before they are wanted ; you must also bespeak 
the fountain near which you reside, by nailing 
on it a piece of paper, on which is written, that, 
on a certain day named, Madame so and 50 re- 
quires the great stone trough into which the 
water runs, for her lessive, and then no one on 
that day dare put a finger in it without your leave. 
The whole business of the wash lasts four 
days. On the first day the clothes are steeped 
in cold water only. Ou the second they are 
all put together in an immense tub, over which 
is laid a strong linen sheet; on this, a great 
quantity of wood-ashes is placed and then boil- 
ing water is poured on to them, till the linen is 
covered with the lye. They are then allowed 
to lie an hour, when the liquor is run off through 
a tap; then more boiling water is allowed to 
filter through the ashes, and this process is re- 
peated until evening. The third day the linen 
is taken out of the lye and well washed with 
hot water and soap; and the fourth, it is re- 
moved to the fountains to be rubbed and beaten 
on boards, rinsed’ and blued. When the linen 
comes out of the lye, any one unaccustomed to 
this mode of washing, would be sure to think 
it irretrievably ruined, so yellow is it ; and it is 
not until it has been well thumped and rinsed 
. in the fountain that it regains its color and be- 
comes beautifully white. 


EE — —— 
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These washerwomen are a peculiar and dis- 
tinctive race. They are the greatest gossips, 
the loudest talkers, the biggest eaters, and 
sometimes drinkers, of any in the canton. They 
are all ugly, old, and bent, with lean hands, 
wizened faces, and thick legs. Al! wear im- 
mense hats, with a knob at the top, and their 
old petticoats and jackets look as if they might 
have been buried some hundreds of years and 
then dug up again. The three or four days, 
that, twice in the year, they are on a visit to 
your house, your servants have quite enough 
work in cooking a variety of dishes to suit their 
fastidious appetites, for they have a diet pecu- 
liar to their body; and if you don’t oblige them 
in this respect, you are left in the lurch, and 
your linen must go unwashed. 

After all is dried, there is ironing for several 
days, during which every female in the house 
is pressed into the service, as well as two or 
three laundresses, and then when all is aired, 
mended, and put away, there is quiet in the 
house for five months and more; and I am not 
sure that if we had but the same immense sup- 
ply of linen, we should not find it a better plan, 
both as it regards the bleaching of the clothes, 
and the comfort of our households, than our 
everlasting unsatisfactory, order -destroying 
weekly washes. All my life I shall think of 
these weird looking women gabbling and baw- 
ling away at the fountain, and I am convinced 
that if I could return to Switzerland two hun- 
dred years hence, the race would be unchanged, 
and that one of the first things my eye rested 
on, would be, toall appearance, the same crooked, 
wizened hags standing in the mud round the 
fountains. 


——__—» 9g 2———_—— 


THE HUSKS WHICH THE SWINE DID EAT. 


William M. Thompson, a native of Ohio, and 
graduate of Miami University, who has for 
more than a quarter of a century been laboring 
successfully as a missionary in Palestine, has 
recently produced a work on that country, of 
two royal 12mo. vols. The following extract 
will enlighten some of our readers about the 
Kharub Tree, the husks on which the Prodigal 
Son fed:—“It is more bushy and thick-set 
than the apple tree, for which I at first took it, 
and, as we near it, I see that the leaves are 
longer and of a much darker green. That is 
kharub-—the tree that bore the husks which the 
swine did eat, and with which the poor prodigal 
would have filled his belly. The ‘‘ husks’ —a 
mis-translation—are fleshy pods, somewhat like 
those of the honey-locust tree, from six to ten 
inches long and oue broad, lined inside with a 
gelatinous substance when not wholly unripe. 
I have seen large orchards of this kharub in 
Cyprus, where it is still the food which the 
swine do eat. In Syria, where we have no 
swine, or next to none, the pods are ground up, 
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and a species of molasses expressed, which is' So will I set my cory high above, 


used in making certain kinds of sweetmeats. 
The tree is an evergreen, and casts a most de- 
lightful and refreshing shade to the weary 
traveller. In this country they do not yield 
large crops, but in Cyprus, Asia Minor, and the 
Grecian Islands, you will see full grown trees 
bending under half a ton of green pods. 





A HUNDRED YEARS FROM NOW. 


The surging ‘sea of human life for ever onward 
rolls, 


Bearing to the eternal shore each day its freight of 
souls ; 

But though our bark sails bravely on, pale Death 
sits at the prow, 

And few shall know we ever lived, a hundred years 
from now. 


Ob, wighty human brotherhood, why fiercely war 
and strive, 

While God’s great world has ample space for every- 
thing alive? 

Broad fields, uncultured and unclaimed, are waiting 
for the plough 

Of progress, that should make them bloom a hun- 
dred years from now. 


Why should we toil so earnestly in life’s short, 
narrow span, 

On golden stairs to climb so high above our brother 
man? 

Why blindly at an earthly shrine our souls in 
homage bow? 

Our gold will rust, ourselves be dust, a hundred 
years from now. 


Why prize so much the world’s applause? why 
dread so much its blame? 

A fleeting echo is its voice of censure or of fame; 

The praice that thrills the heart, the scorn that dyes 
with shame the brow, 

Will be as long-forgotten dreams a hundred years 
from now. 


Earth’s empires rise and fall, O Time! like breakers 
on thy shore ; 

They rush upon thy rocks of doom, are seen—and 
seen no more; 

The starry wilderness of worlds that gem night’s 
radiant brow 

Will light the skies for other eyes a hundred years 
from now. 


O Thou, before whose sleepless eyes the past and 
future stand 

An open page, like babes we cling to thy protecting 
hand,; 

Change, eorrow, death, are nought to us if we may 
safely bow 

Beneath the shadow of thy throne, a hundred years 
from now. 

Stirling Tracts. 


oe 


LIFE TAPESTRY. 


Too long have I, methought, with tearful eye 
Pored o’er this tangled work of mine, and mused 
Above each stitch awry and thread confused ; 
Now will | think on what in years gone by 
I heard of them that weave rare tapestry 
At royal luoms, and how they constant use 
To work on the rough side, and still peruse 
The pictured pattern set above them high; 


And gaze and gaze till on my spirit grows 
Its gracious impress; till some line of love 

Transferred upon my canvas, faintly glows; 
Nor look too much on warp or woof, provide 
He whom I work for sees their fairer side. 


Patience of Hope. 





Extracts from Dewey’s Problem of Human Destiny, 
THE ADAPTATION OF THE MATERIAL WORLD 
TO HUMAN CULTURE. 

(Continued from page 395.) 


Look again at the natural substances and 
products which he is cultivating or using in 
agriculture, in the mechanic arts in every form. 
If the garden vines, instead of running on the 
ground, had risen up into the air, they could 
not have sustained the melon and cucumber. 
If wheat, on the contrary, had lain upon the 
ground, it would have lacked the sun and air 
to ripen the grain. The tree—the forest tree, 
that is—is to answer a different purpose; and 
what is that? To furnish timber for building. 
In its forest state the growth is thick; and the 
consequence is, that the lower branches die and 
fall off, and a long trunk is provided, which 
answers the purpose. If it had grown sparsely, 
it would have been, as we see it in the open 
field, unfit to be hewn into beams, or to be 
sawed into boards. And so if it had been much 
heavier or lighter, harder or softer, tougher or 
more brittle, than it is, it would have less well 
answered its purpose. 

And what could we have done at all with it, 
if some metal had not been provided which 
could be sharpened into the axe, the saw, and 
planing tool. Iron—from which steel is made, 
and which is the only metal, I believe, capable 
of a similar hardening—is the most useful me- 
tallie substance in the world. I look upon its 
internal structure as one of the most wonderful 
proofs of design and skill. No other metal 
could supply its place: not gold nor silver, be- 
cause they are too ductile and flexible; nor 
copper, because it is too brittle. Iron is malle- 
able, and it can be melted, so that it can be 
moulded and beaten into all possible shapes; 
but its peculiarity, that which gives it its special 
value, is a certain toughness, a certain power of 
resistance, a texture making it fit for cutting, 
which is laid in its internal structure. We 
know nothing of that mysterious, interior con- 
stitution ; but we see the result—that without 
which civilization would have been greatly im- 
peded, if not forever held back even from its 
present degree of advancement. 

And, accordingly, iron is more abundant in 
the world than any other metal, or all others 
put together. Gold is comparatively rare, and 
depends upon this consideration, as well as its 
freedom from liability to rust and tarnish, for 
its extraordinary value. Both fit it for that 


most important agency of being a circulating 
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California and Australia, will yield much more 
than a needful supply, for the growing wants 
of commerce and civilization. This is not the 
first time that the world bas been dazzled with 
visions of boundless accumulation. The mines 
of Mexico and Peru, awakened very much the 
same feeling in the sixteenth century. And 
among the Phenicians of old, as Heeren tells 
us,* there was a very similar excitement about 
the mines in Spain. The ships of Tarshish, 
mentioned in Scripture, were Phenician vessels 
sailing out of Tartessus (Tarshish), in Spain ; 
and it was said in that time, that not only were 
the ships laden with guld, but that their an- 
chors were made of gold. 

We might pass now, in this brief survey, 
from the mineral to the animal kingdom. That 
certain quadrupeds, birds, and fishes were des- 
tined to be food for man, is a point not ques- 
tioned, I believe, in any sound physiology. I 
confess for myself to a feeling of dislike to this 
system of destruction. Ido not like to hunt 
or fish for the same reason ; but I believe that 
the fecling is more scrupulous than wise. It is 
no greater hardship for animals to die by the 
hand of man than by the claw or fang of their 
fellows—not so great; and sudden destruction 
is better than to die untended of lingering de- 
cay. Indeed, if they died of disease or decay, 
the very carrion of their remains would fill the 
world with pestilence. Nor is the amount of 
animal happiness lessened ; immediate trans- 
formation into new life takes place: and the 
world is always as full of animal life as it can 
bear. 

But there is another use of the animal king- 
dom to man, which indicates a no less striking 
adaptation. Certain animals were evidently 
made to be domesticated—to be the companions 
and helpers of man. For this there is a fitness 
in their nature, structure, size, strength, habi- 
tudes, and very instincts. Not the lion, the 
hippopotamus and the hyena are so fitted, but 
the horse, the ox, the cow,.the camel, the ass 
and the faithful dog. And it has been well 
observed that the want of most of these animals 
among our own aboriginal races, was of itself 
enoigh to prevent any great advance in civili- 
zation. 

Nor are the wild tribes of creatures useless to 
man. They make the scene of the world gay 
and beautiful. They make nature vocal. They 
supply man with food; they clothe him with 
furs. They preserve the world from putre- 
faction and pestilence. Offensive smells would 
make our summer walks hateful, but for them. 
The hyena, the vulture, the very worm is a 
scavenger. The cleanliness of the animal and 


* Works, vol. i. p. 328, 329. 
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medium, or a current representative of all sort: 
of value. Nor is it likely that the mines of 


insect tribes themselves, is most worthy of no- 
tice. The feathers of birds, the hair of quadru- 
peds, the sharded wings of insects, take no soil. 
The most delicately kept child is not neater, 
than the bug in the dunghill. And thus, by 
structure, by instincts, by the pursuit of food, 
life is caused to spring from decay and corrup- 
tion ; and the house of nature is kept clean and 
pure, without service or drudgery or toil. 
(To be continued.) 


DISCOVERY OF THE TELESCOPE AND PENDULUM 


It seems scarcely credible that that wonder- 
ful far-seeing instrument which brings the most 
distant worlds under our curious ken, should 
have had its origin in children’s play; yet so 
it is. The children of a spectacle-maker in 
Middleburg were allowed at times, probably on 
wet days, to play in their father’s workshop. 
On one of these occasions they were amusing 
themselves with some spectacle-glasses, when 
one of them placed two together, one before the 
other, and looked through them at the weather- 
cock on a neighboring steeple. To the child’s 
astonishment the vane appeared larger and 
nearer to him than when seen through one 
glass only. The father was called to see the 
sight, and struck with the singular fact, re- 
solved to turn it to advantage. His first plan 
was to fix two glasses on a board, by means of 
brass rings, which might be brought nearer to 
each other or further off at pleasure. He was 
thus enabled to see distant objects better and 
more distinctly than before. The next im- 
provement was to place the glasses in a tube, 
which may be termed the first telescope. Gali- 
leo soon heard of it, and applied it to astrono- 
mical purposes. The meution of this great 
man recalls to mind his accidental discovery of 
the pendulum. A correct time-measure had 
long been a desideratum in the world. Water- 
clocks had been tried and found wanting; 
Alfred’s candles would not do for the world 
at large. Another lucky accident must supply 
the want; and it came as follows: The future 
great astronomer, though then only a young 
man, was io the cathedral of Pisa. One of the 
vergers had been supplying a lamp with oil, 
which hung from the roof, and left it swinging 
to and fro; this caught Galileo’s attention, and 
carefully noting it, he observed that it vibrated 
in equal times, and first conceived the idea of 
applying it to the measurement of time. It 
cost him fifty years to complete his pendulum. 
After the telescope and pendulum, we can 
hardly pass over Sir Isaac Newton’s discovery 
of the law of gravity, though it is too well 
known to require more than naming. An 
apple accidently falling to the ground before 
his face revealed to him this mighty, all per- 
vading secret of nature! What vast results 
have sprung from these sceming trifles! Dis 
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tant worlds have not only been discovered, but] years old, is all entirely sound, and will supply, 
weighed and measured ; the pathless ocean can| for years to come, the draft upon it.”—Zx- 
be travelled over with the same certainty as if| change Paper. 
guide-posts were erected every three or four Oona 
wiles ; and time can be measured to the great- THE NORTH POLE. 
est nicety !— Chambers’s Journal. To a person standing at the north pole the 
sun appears to sweep horizontally around the 
sky every twenty-four hours without any per- 
ceptible variation during its circuit in its dis- 
tance from the horizon. On the 21st of June 
it is 23 deg. 38 min. above the horizon, a little 
more than one-fourth of the distance to the 
zenith, the highest point that it ever reaches. 
From this altitude it slowly descends, its track 
being represented by a spiral or screw with a 
very fine thread, and in the course of three 
months it worms its way down to the horizon, 
which it reaches on the 23d of September. 
Un this day it slowly sweeps around the sky 
with its face half hidden below the icy sea. It 
still continues to descend, and after it has 
entirely disappeared, it is still so near the hori- 
zon that it carries a bright twilight around the 
heavens in its daily circuit. 

As the sun sinks lower and lower, this twi- 
light gradually grows fainter till it fades away. 
Ona the 20th of December the sun is 23 deg. 
58 min. below the horizon, and this is in the 
midnight of the dark winter of the pole. From 
this date the sun begins to ascend, and after a 
time his return is heralded by a faint dawn 
which circles slowly around the horizon, com- 
pleting its Cireuit every twenty-four hours. 
This dawn grows gradually brighter, and on 
the 20th of March the peaks of ice are gilded 
with the first level rays of the six months’ day. 
The bringer of this long day continues to wind 
his spiral way upward, till he reaches his high- 
est place on the 21st of June, and bis annual 
course is completed.— Scientific American. 








































MINING FOR WOOD. 


All are familiar with the process of mining 
in the earth for coal and the precious metals, 
but it is not so generally known that in the 
earth’s bosom also is hidden timber which yields 
a considerable revenue. 

The Irish “ bog oak” has been long known 
and celebrated. It consists of the fallen trunks 
of ancient forests, now deeply covered by accu- 
mulations of peat bog, but still perfectly sound. 
This ancient wood furnishes large quantities of 
valuable timber, which is mined from the beds 
in which it lies, and worked into beautiful arti- 
cles of cabinet-work, sculptured panels, and 
other carving. The dark stain imparted to it 
by the long steeping it has undergone in the 
water, saturated with both vegetableand mineral 
matters, give it a special value for ornamental 
wood work. Similar deposits of ancient wood 
exist in the vast swamps of New Jersey. 
These buried trees, however, are cedars, and 
not oaks ; and it is made a regular and profit- 
able business to dig them up, to be manufactured 
into shingles, which are said to be of extraor- 
dinary excellence and durability. A New York 
paper thus describes the timber, and the process 
of getting it out: 

“These swamps are very valuable, an acre 
of such timber commanding from five hundred 
toa thousand dollars. A peculiar feature of 
the swamp is, that the soil is of purely vegeta- 
ble growth, often twenty feet or more in depth. 
The peaty earth is constantly accumulating, 
from the fall of the leaves and boughs, and trees 
are found buried in it at all depths, quite down 
to solid ground. The timber so buried retains 
its buoyancy and color, and a large number of 
workmen are constantly employed in raising 
and splitting the rails and shingles. In search- 
ing for these logs the workman uses an iron 
rod, which he thrusts into the soil, and by re- 
peated trials ascertains the size and length of 
the wood he strikes, and then digging down ob- 
tains a chip, by the smell of which he can de- 
termine whether itis worth removal. The 
number of shingles produced from the wood of 
these submerged forests is very great; from 
the little town of Dennisville as many as eight 
hundred thousand, valued at twelve thousand 
dollars, have been sent to market in a year. 
From the same place thousands of dollars’ 
worth of white cedar rails are annually sent out.” 
The deposit of timber at this point extends to 
an indefinite depth, and although from the 
growth above it, believed to be two thousand 





CORRECT SPEAKING. 


We would advise all young people to acquire 
in early life the habit of correct speaking and 
writing, and to abandon as early as possible any 
use of slang words and phrases. The longer 
you live, the more difficult the acquirement of 
correct language will be; and if the golden age 
of youth, the proper season for the acquisition 
of language, be passed in its abuse, the unfor- 
tunate victim, if neglected, is very properly 
doomed to talk slang for life. Mdney is not ne- 
cessary to procure this education. Every man 
has it in his power. He has merely to use the 
language which he reads; instead of the slang 
which he hears ; to form his taste from the best 
speakers and poets in the country, to treasure up 
choice phrases in his memory, and habituate him- 
self to their use, avoiding-at the same time that 
pedantic precision and bombast which show the 
weakness of vain ambition rather than the pol- 
ish of an educated mind. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF THE FREEDMEN. 

One of the Government farms for the em- 
ployment of freedmen is located on the Patux- 
ent River, in Maryland. This farm, accordi 
to the account of a cotemporary, embraces abo 
thirty thousand acres; but only about twenty- 
two hundred acres are now under“cultivation, 
much of the land being still covered with tim- 
ber. From seven to eight hundred vegroes 
are employed here, principally in raising corn 
and tobacco, fine crops of which are produced, 
from which, after paying all expenses, a consid- 
erable income tothe Government is realized. 
The freedmen are generally very industrious, 
and appear to be contented and happy. The 
field hands receive ten dollars a mouth, while 
the old and disabled are well taken care of, 
and schools are established for the children. 





THE INDIANS. 

According to a recent report from the Indian 
Bureau, at Washington, it appears that. there 
are from forty to sixty distinct tribes principal- 
ly scattered throughout our Western territory, 
though small fragments of some of them still 
remain on their aboriginal ground in Northern, 
Southern and Western States. It is estimated 
that altogether there are now in the United 
States between three hundred and twenty 
thousand and three hundred and fifty thousand 
Tadians. 
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Always payable when ordered. 

Advertisements or Notices intended for insertion, should be 
sent to our agent, fully one week before the day on which they 
are intended to appear. 

Philada. 34 mo. 11, 1865. 


nw 
wa by a Female, a situation as Teacher ;—qualifiet to 
instruct, in the usual English branches, having hai seve- 
ral years’ experience; good recommendatiuns given. 
Address, or apply to Emmor Coty, 
Imo2xt.p2fn107 No, 131 North 7th St., Phila, 


HE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA.—Incorporated by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, 3d mo. 22, 1865. Insures lives, allows interest on deposits, 
and grants annuities. Capital, $150,000. 
Directors—Samuel R. Shipley, Jeremiah Hacker, 
Joshua H. Morris, Richard Wood, 





Riehard Cadbury, Henry Haines, 
T. Wistar Brown, Wm. C. Longstreth. 
Charles F. Coffin. 


Row anv Parry, Actuary. Samuz. R. Saipier, President. 

Temporary Office—No. 247 South Third Street, Basement. 

Robert E. Evans, No. 212 Church Street, (late Church Alley,) 
directly under the office of the “State Bank at Camden,” is 
authoriz ed to receive application for insurance in the above Com- 
pany. 826 xm 


EACHER WANTED.—Wanted, a good and efficient male 
teacher, to take charge of the “Bacon School” in Woods- 
town, N.J., under the care of the Society of Friends: a member 
of the Society would be preferred. Address either of the Trustees, 
—William Borton, Nathan Thorn, Abraham Woolman, William 
Cawley, James Woolman. 819. 3t. wvnp. 


ONCORDVILLE SEMINARY, For Bota Sexes. 
For Catalogue apply to 
Josera SHoritipez, Avoustus C. Norris, or, 
Switsin C. Saortiiper, Concordville, Del. Co., Pa,, 
Or to Macaie B. Jackson, Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 
81913.vmnl1111 
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y= by a female, member, a situation as Teacher;— 
qualified to instruct in the usual English branches, and 
beginners in French and Latin; has had some experience in the 
business. Good reference if required. Address 

819, 8t. PIN. + 8. C., Glenville, Md. 
\ APLE SUGAR—A few barrels ehoice granulated Maple 

Sugar, for sale by Wu. H. Woopwarp, 
826 et. lmno. 516 Market Street. 
V ALL PAPER AND LINEN WINDOW-SHADE. DEPOT.— 
Paper Hangings, a good article, as low as 1214 cts.; Hang- 
ing papers, neatly, 15 cts.; Glazed and Plain, very neat figures; 
Howell & Brothers’ New Decorations, Gold and Plain; Oil Win- 
dow Shades and Fixtures; neat Gilt Borders, and entirely plain, 
at Jonnston’s Depot, No. 1033 Spring Garden Street, below Lith 
Street, Philadelphia. Country trade invited. 
Amx, wmt. 1111. 600. 
HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY for Youne Msn, will re-open 
for the reception of boarders, on the 4th of the 9th month, 
1865, When the walking is good, those who desire to do 80, walk 
to the Fallowfield Meeting, held at Ercildoun; they can. be 
provided with conveyance at a very small additional expense, 
when the roads are not suitable for walking. 7 
Whole number of pupils last year, 111. 
J.K. Tayior, Principal, Coatesville, Chester county, Pa. 
812. wm.t. 1028 afno. 
ia a a a al 
ELLEVUK FEMALE INSTITUTE—A _ Ssoanpine-ScHooL 
ror Girts. The Fall and Winter Term of this healthful 
and beautifully located Institution, will commence 10th mo. 2d, 
1865, and continue in session twenty-eight weeks. 
For details see Circular, to obtain which, address the Principals, 
Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. 
IsrakEL J. GRAHAME, 
85 tf. JANE P. GRAHAME, 
.. FOR SALE:—Journal of Hugh Judge, price----- 

Journal of John Comly, (600 pages).: +--+ ++++++++++ 
Journal of John Woolman, a few copies-+-++-+++++---++- 
Friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vols.,) 4th vol. out of print, 
History of Delaware County, Penna., containing interesting 

accounts of early Friends, with engravings: 580 pages- 
Conversations, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by Thomas Story 
The Works of isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2100 pp, 
The New Testament, Marot’s edition, fine clear type.--+-++- 1 
Comly’s Reader, - - = -50 cents. Central School Reader- --- 
Memoir of Priscilla Cadwallader, 50. _ Bellangee’s Journal, 
Janney s Life of Fox, $1.25. Do. Penn, $1.25 and $2. 

“ History of Frienus, vol. Ist------ ateree seseeeeeee 1.15 
Decline of Friends, by Janney, Rowntree, and Fisher. 
Photographic Views of Friends’ Meeting-house, Race Street: 

and of Friends’ Central Schoul, with groups, 8 by 10----- a 
Stereoecopic Views of the same------,-++ ecccccecccecccce ° 
Card Size of the above------- eecccccccccs coctecce 25 

610 Emmor Comty, No. 131 North 7th St., Phila. 

ENNETT SQUARE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS.— 

The next ‘term of this Institution commences on the 9th 
of 10th month, next. For particulars inquire of 
Evan T. Swayne, Kennett Square P. 0., 

715. we.t 109 Pvnz Chester county, Pa. 

EDAR COTIAGE, Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlautic City, N. J., 

is nuw open for the reception of guests. in 

71 831. nt.ex.n.d. Terms $15.00. George CHANDLEE. 

IJ\YLOK still continues his Lanp A@ency, for the Society of 
J ° Friends and others, and particularly solicits patronage. 
Address, J. Tytor, Denton, Md. 


References:—Joseph C. Turnpenny, 10th and Spruce Sts., Phi 
Dillwyn Parrish, 1017 Cherry Street, « 
J. Jamison, 66 & 63 North Water street, “ 
63. 12t. 819, pfan. 


\HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 24 St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortmeat of Friends’ Hats; as 
he makasa specialty of that part of the Hatting Business. 
3. 25. 49t. 3.7.66. wax F. 


RUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No, 835 (Kight Thirty 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of House keeping and Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes-wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Goods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other information, furnished on appli- 
cation. 3. 25, 50t. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 


M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

000, 
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